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something akin to him in this woman. Although she had had so
many lovers, it could not be said that she was profligate or
abandoned. For her too, the lover of the moment was the ideal
man, the beloved who at that moment was the most perfect, most
beautiful person on earth and alone worthy of attainment. But
she did not only wish to love and be loved, she wished to be the
wife of him whom she adored. Manly beauty was as much a fetish
to her as womanly beauty to Ludwig. In appearance he certainly
could not be called ideal, but Jane was moved by the passionate
asseveration of his love, the poems and letters which came to her
as to so many before her.

Amongst her admirers there was soon an honourable, upright
man belonging to an excellent and very old Bavarian aristocratic
family, Baron Karl von Venningen-Ulner, who, like Ludwig, had
been completely carried away by her beauty. He too was always
to be seen in her train. But Jane and the King were still busy with
their love-affair. She pandered to his enthusiasm for everything
Greek; it enchanted him when she called him 'my pacnXevs
(King)1. At that time the King's enthusiasm for Greece was at its
height, for there seemed every prospect that his second son Otto
would be made King of that country. Ludwig therefore, imitating
Byron, turned the name Jane into 'lanthe', which clung to her
all her life. Mariannina receded somewhat into the background.
The King's heart was otherwise engaged, although in spite of his
new infatuation he remained attached to her. It gave him fresh
pleasure, even when she wrote for the thousandth time: 'T'amo
e t'amero fino al di Id.'i That sort of thing is always pleasant to
hear even if the words cannot be taken too literally.

About this time a letter was received from the secretary, von
Miiller, announcing the sad news of the death of Goethe on the
22nd March, 1832, 'the poet and wise man' whom the King had
esteemed so highly and whom he had often made happy by his
'graciousness and sympathy'. 'At half past eleven yesterday
morning our Goethe died, peacefully and without pain.2 He had
catarrhal fever for six days only . . . and did not suspect any
danger, was mentally alert and kindly to the end. Only for one
hour was he unconscious, rambled wildly in his sleep, then
gradually his breathing stopped and there was no death struggle/
King Ludwig was deeply moved. More than others he felt the

1  Marchesa Florenzi to Ludwig I, Perugia, 17th. December, 1831. Munich H,A.

2  Friedrich von MuUer to Ludwig I, Weimar, 23rd March, 1832. Munich H.A.